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620 Reviews of Books 

hand about the interpretation of linear and superficial measures, that, 
for example, the identity of the British and Armorican acres is not so 
complete as to unite them in contrast with most of the other acres of 
Europe. But the book is a stimulating one; and the differentiation be- 
tween various customary acres, especially such broad distinctions as that 
between long acres, resultant from ploughing with the heavy plough, and 
square ones, resultant from cross ploughing, are of great importance. 
The presence of long acres, near Venice, for example, in the midst of a 
region characterized by Roman cross-ploughing, is significant. In its 
scope and erudition, the work is a fitting epilogue to the writings of a 
scholar who will always be remembered as the first to give due attention 
to the significance of Celtic custom in the early life of Europe. 

H. L. Gray. 

A History of England and Greater Britain. By Arthur Lyon 

Cross. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. 

xiii, 1 165.) 

This is a text-book of more than usual importance. In the first place, 
it is intended specifically for college use, and there are very few college 
text-books of English history. Secondly, it is a scholarly work, of much 
thoroughness, detail, and critical judgment. Thirdly, it brings the nar- 
rative more closely down to date than any other text-book now in print. 
It is in the main a political history, describing the development of po- 
litical and, as might be anticipated from the special knowledge and in- 
terests of Professor Cross, legal history, with such attention to ecclesias- 
tical and economic matters as is necessary to make clear the sequence 
and significance of political events. On the other hand a much broader 
treatment of history has been introduced by means of seven or eight 
general chapters scattered through the book, each describing as a whole 
the period of which the consecutive events have just been detailed. In 
these excellent general chapters trade and industry, social customs, art 
and architecture, science, learning, and literature are treated with much 
fullness and interest. 

We confess to finding these chapters much more interesting than 
those which go between and make up so much the larger part of the 
book, and believe that they are not only more interesting but more valu- 
able to the student. Is it possible for anybody to remember, or indeed 
understand, so many detailed political changes as are described in the 
narrative chapters of this book? Fifty-two persons are introduced by 
name during the thirteen years of the reign of George I., seven statutes 
are either explained or alluded to, and nineteen treaties, changes of 
ministry, or political negotiations are described. This period is chosen 
simply at a venture. Professor Cross does his work of detailed narra- 
tive with great skill and mastery of the subject. But is it practicable to 
teach students so many things and is it desirable to make the effort? 
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If this chapter is typical, and there is no reason to doubt it, a student 
going through this book of about 1100 pages is introduced personally 
to something over one thousand persons, and expected to understand 
and even possibly to remember approximately five hundred groups of 
events in the nature of treaties, party combinations, the passage of 
statutes, or other negotiations. In real life this would be the experience 
of a busy life-time, not of what cannot reasonably be expected to fill 
more than one-tenth of a student's waking time during one year. 

To obtain an enlightening and broadening familiarity with as many 
facts as this in such a length of time as this is in the reviewer's belief 
impossible. If only a short period of history is studied in one year, the 
question becomes not so much one of possibility as one of relative de- 
sirability; whether political changes of a minor kind have been suffi- 
ciently momentous, and the personalities sufficiently interesting, and 
whether their comprehension is sufficiently educative to justify putting 
time in on them rather than on some other things. 

But these are criticisims of detailed political history as a subject of 
college study rather than of Professor Cross's excellent guide to such 
study. We are, however, somewhat inclined to doubt the wisdom of his 
habit of stating the main outline and significance of the events of the on- 
coming period at the beginning of each period. The dramatic effect of 
meeting events as they come is lost, and the duplication of treatment, 
once in general statement and again in narrative, may be confusing to 
the somewhat unintelligent student, if he is to be considered. 

The bibliographical suggestions after each chapter are helpful and 
the index full. The dozen maps are useful if not handsome. It is quite- 
remarkable how closely the material has been brought down to the very 
date of publication, and how the author has managed to bring in some 
mention of so nearly every matter of interest among the multitude of 
affairs of the last few years. A student who approximates a thorough 
knowledge of the contents of this book has a large and exact body of in- 
formation concerning English history, and has had many lessons of in- 
dustry and retentiveness in obtaining it. 

English Economic History: Select Documents. Compiled and 
edited by A. E. Bland, B.A., P. A. Brown, M.A., and R. H. 
Tawney, B.A. (London: G. Bell and Sons. 1914. Pp. xx, 

730.) 

One of the first impressions received upon an examination of this 
book is its freshness and originality. Notwithstanding the deprecatory 
statement of the authors in their preface, that they have not consciously 
followed the " lure of the unprinted ", yet a very large proportion of the 
334 documents which it includes are as unhackneyed as they are apposite 
and suggestive. They have been found in many connections, more 
largely from charter rolls, legal records, chancery proceedings, local and 
private records, reports of Parliamentary committees, contemporary litera- 



